








| of learning since their babyhood.””! 
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| O James, I weep to see you strive, 
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LOST JOYS. 


[In his recently published volume, School 
Teaching and School Reform, Sir Oviver Lope | 
pleads for a strictly utilitarian up-to-date | 
education, thinks the “mental gymnastics” | 
argument in favour of Latin and Greek is | 
largely “ fudge,” and says many children reach | 
“the age of 16, haying never known what a 
studious life is, nor experienced any of the joys 


With blank and ox-like look, 

To master proposition five 
Of Eve.in’s foremost book ; 

Your tortured brain attempts in vain 
The antiquated jangle 

Why vex your head about the dead 
Isosceles triangle ? 


) K figs: 
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Nay worse, through long, laborious days, | 
O James, they make you con, 
With lexicon and crib, the plays 
Of poets dead and gone ; 

The dead, dead past is round you cast, 
And into you they hammer, 
Benighted fools, the fusty rules 
Of Greek and Latin grammar. 


QO, had your teachers known or cared 
For Education’s aims, 

Through all these years you had been | 

spared 

This purgatory, J ames ; 

And school had been a joyous scene 
Remote from all disasters, 

Had you been taught in modern thought 
By smart young modern masters. 


You would have learnt those things alone 
Which people ought to know, 
And scorned all subjects which were 
known 
A year or two ago; 
The musty lore of nineteen-four 
To limbo you would drive, James, 
And treat with scorn what was not born 
In learned nineteen-five, James. 


From Nature-Study in a cool 
Green glass-house you 'd have snatched 
Rare joys—to every modern school 
A glass-house is attached, 

Where scholars stand, note-book in hand, 
To mark each weedlet’s way, J AMES 
How leaves are browned —how Teacher 

found 


A great big worm to-day, J mes. KNOW YOU WERE IN LOVE 


He. “ On, YP WASN'T THAT 
They would have trained your eyes aright OF ANYTHING ELse To SaY TO CHEER HER UP! 
To note the things you’d seen : ~ 
You ‘d know the Putney "bus was white, 
The Atlas gold and green ; 
You 'd take no note of Hume or Grote, 
Dismissing them as stodgy, 
But you would read with eager greed 
The Evening Star on * Rossy.” 











You had grown rich in lore for which 
Your boyish heart was yearning, 

Nor had you been at ripe sixteen 
Unversed in joys of learning. 








Tue Oxford Blues Committee has de- 
cided to award half-blues to the "Varsity 
Boxing representatives, leaving it to the 
| Cambridge team to paint the other half 


| black. 


Poor Jimmy, had your lines been cast 
In such a pleasant place, 

Not yours had been the wasted past 
That stultifies your face ; 


A CURE. 


She. “Tett we, Bertie, is IT TRUE You ProposeD TO Miss Be.size Last wiaut? 
SHE WAS IN BAD SPIRITS AND LOOKED 80 skEDY, |] COULDN'T THINK 


I pips 





From “Gossip” in the Manchester 
Evening News.— If any article has been 
scorched in ironing, lay it where the 
bright sunshine will fall directly on it, 
and the scorched part will be entirely 
removed.” Why, in fact, use scissors, 
when Nature will do your work for you? 
This illustrates the idea which Ewensox 
expressed with such infinite delicacy 
when he spoke of “ hitching your wagon 
to a star. 
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CENERAL ELECTIONS AND COLONIAL CONFERENCES. 
OUGHT WE TO HAVE MORE OF THEM? 
AND, IF SO, HOW MANY? 


Mr. Epiror,—I may be an idealist in these matters, but I feel 
very strongly that, before the Fiscal Problem is presented to 
Parliament, the country ought to have frequent opportunities 
of recording its views on this vital question. A couple of 
General Elections seems to me a beggarly allowance. I would 
first of all have a General Election at once to decide as to 
when a General Election on this issue should be held. This 
second General Election should determine on broad lines the 
attitude to be taken by the Government at the next Colonial 
Conference, whether automatic or specially convened. As 
each debatable point arises at the Conference | would have 
an Extraordinary General Election to determine the particular 
attitude to be assumed by the Government; and at the end 
of the Conference I would hold a Supplementary General 
Election to confirm the conclusions arrived at. In this way 
we should have the satisfaction of knowing, at any given 
moment, that the majority in Parliament actually represented 
what the Will of the People happened, at that moment, to be ; 
and we should hear less of Governments clinging to office on 
the strength of a snap-election, long after their original 
mandate had been exhausted. 

Yours, in the Great Public’s cause, 
Vox Poputs Vox Det. 


Mr. Puncn, Sin,—I am glad to observe that Sir Epwarp 
Grey, Mr. Asqerra and other Liberals, re-inspired by the 
true Imperial spirit, are taking steps to protest against the 
infrequency of Colonial Conferences. 1 myself should be in 
favour of holding consultations with the representatives of 
Greater Britain once in every two months: but, recognising the 
space of time required for the sea-transit in the case of our 
remoter Colonies, I should be content if these Conferences 
were held annually. Apart from other General Elections on 
exclusively domestic issues, at least two would have to be 
held per annum in connection with each of these Conferences 

-one before and one after. Of course it might occur that a 
Colonial Conference arrived at no conclusions; and a subse- 
quent General Election, to confirm them, would then be 
unnecessary. But in any case at least one General Election 
per annum should be the statutory minimum. ‘This, I need 
hardly say, would be a death-blow to that discredited system 
of Septennial Parliaments of which the present Government 
is now taking so unwarrantable an advantage. 

The extra trouble which this change would entail for some 
of us would be lightly endured in view of the public benefits 
likely to arise from a constant recurrence of General Elections. 

Yours very earnestly, 
Liserat Exection Aceyt (paid by the piece). 


Dear Mr. Eprror,—I am all in favour of this scheme for 
constantly consulting with the Colonies on matters of mutual 
and momentous interest. Take cricket, for instance, which 
is probably the strongest link that binds us to our Australian 
kin. Mr. Daruive has been criticised for wishing to confine 
the hours of play in ordinary matches to the period between 
noon fand 6 P.M. My feeling and that of a large propor- 
tion of the patrons of the game (among whom I do not include 
those who actually play it, these being in a contemptibly small 
minority) is that the hours of cricket should be extended 
rather than restricted. At present the admirable reports 
of our evening papers leave nothing new for our morning 
papers to record on this absorbing topic. Could not matches 
be jresumed after a dinner interval, and continued, say, till 
3 a.m. by electric light, so that we might have some fresh news 
to assuage the breakfast hour? This and the subject of 





bowlers’ screens are questions which might well be brought 

before a Conference of delegates from the Federated States of 

Australia, with or without a preliminary General Election. 
Yours enthusiastically, GoOoGLiwos. 


My Dear Sir,—I write as one who may be said to have 
initiated the idea of Colonial Conferences. Why, I want to 
know, should they necessarily be held in England, one of the 
smallest sections of our world-wide Empire? Could they 
not meet in rotation at our various seats of practically 
independent government ? I shall be most happy to inaugurate 
this development and to afford facilities in New Zealand for 
a Conference of delegates from the Home Country and our 
Sister Colonies. Details follow as soon as I have held a 
General Election. Yours preferentially, S-DD-N. 


Dear Mr. Enitor,—I agree, for once, with Lord Rosepery, who 
can conceive of nothing more “ contemptible and loathsome ” 
than “that the peoples in the regions beyond the seas should 
be treated as pawns in the game of party-polities.” I feel 
this the more deeply because the ery of “Our Colonial 
Empire” is a Tory, and not a Radical, catchword. Let us 
have as many General Elections as we want (till the Tories 
are beaten), but my regard for the Colonies is such that I 
would never have their name so much as breathed on the 
hustings. Like our Peerage they should be kept apart, 
isolated from the contamination of the electioneering tub. 
Even in an age of profanity there are some things that 
should still be sacred. 

Yours, more in sorrow than anger, 
Lirrie Brrton. 


Sir,—I am an Englishman before all else, and I will so 
far improve on Lord Roserpery’s dictum as to say that, for 
myself, | can conceive of nothing more ‘contemptible and 
loathsome’’ than that we Englishmen in the regions on this 
side of the seas should be treated as prawns in the net of 
Colonial Commercialism. Why should this passionate outery 
for Preference on the part of the Colonies (if anyone has 
actually heard it) be suffered to break up a great historical 
party in England? That party stood solid and unbroken 
till somebody went and dragged in the Colonies. By all 
means keep them out of our party-politics, I say. 

Yours jealously, 
ENGLAND FOR THE ENGLISH. 

Hoxourep Sir,—Living in an era whose Teutonising 
tendencies have left their mark on us, from our military head- 
gear downwards, we yet seem to have learned nothing from the 
policy of the Kaiser in his relations with that vast overseas 
Empire for whose protection he is now building two battle- 
ships to our one. Do you ever hear of Colonial Conferences 
made in Germany? When does Potsdam open its doors for 
a consultation with delegates from Kaoko, Mangwangwara 
and the Cameroons ? Yours, &c., 

PATERNAL AUTHORITY. 

Dear Mr. Puncu,—What is all this fatuous clamour for 
more General Elections? If a statesman in the course of 
half a lifetime sees fit to modify his views by the light of 
fresh experience and altered conditions he is howled at for a 
renegade, and his speeches of three decades ago are openly 
thrown in his teeth. Yet the Public is to be suffered to turn 
its coat as often as it chooses! If I had my way, I would 
give the British Elector the chance of changing his so-called 
mind only as often as Nature renews his ill-washed skin 
namely, once in seven years. 


I am, Your very humble servant, PATRICIAN. 


N.B.—Mr. Punch’s reputation for impartiality on debatable 
questions precludes him from expressing an opinion on these. 
He publishes the above correspondence without comment or 
prejudice, and must not be held responsible for the views 
therein exposed. 0.8. 
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BRIDGE PROBLEMS.—No. 5. 


Who pousLep wo Trumps? 





A BUSINESS MEETING OF THE SOCIETY OF PENGUINS, | preveribed form of approml.) I have also a wire from Penguin 

’ 7 "1.° OOTELL : © hegret impossible attend. ust starting tor honey- 

(A Study of Elderly Children.) __, |moon. Needless ache with you in spirit. May Heaven 

Scexne—The Garden of a preturesque old Country Inn within | guide your counsels! Youks in links of Penguinship, 

easy distance from London. Around the Bowling Green| 'Poorgrs.” (Renewed squawks.) Other Penguins have been 

are rustic arbours and sheds. In the largest of these 4| communicated with, but have not written to explain their 

party of ten or eleven middle-aged gentlemen of intensely non-appearance. (Here several Penguins exclaim, “ Quonk- 

serious aspect are seated at a long table, smoking cigars | quonk quonk !”_ aehich seems to be Penguinesque for Shame!”’) 

and drinking spirits and water, It is somewhat late in| Before, as your Retiring Grand Prime, I vacate the rock, J 

the afternoon. Suddenly the oldest and most solemn will call on Recorder Penguin Mincorr to read the agenda. . . . 

of the party rises and raps the table with an air of | (They are read by a nervous Penguin in a straw hat, and 

authority natural to one who occupies the position of a | appear to consist in electing a new “Grand Prime” and 

Grand Prime Penguin. | ** Vice-Penguin ”’ for the coming year.) Voting papers will be 

The Grand Prime Penguin. 1 rise, Brother Penguins |handed round. There are three Candidates for the rock— viz. 

| order, please. I must ask Penguin Pimpiey to reserve the | Penguins Srickyey, Ikix and Cronkeysnaw. | need not remind 

| conclusion of the anecdote, or whatever it is he is relating to} you of the fact that Penguin Stickney is one of our oldest 

| Penguin ‘Tyrrerton, until the business before us has been | and most respected Penguins, and has already discharged 
| disposed of. (Penguins Pimptey and Trrrerroy instantly | the duties of Vice-Penguin with singular tact and ability. 





assume a portentous gravity.) I will first read one or two | Penguin Cronkeyshaw. I should just like to ask this. If | 


communications received from Brother Penguins who have | we're all asked to pledge ourselves beforehand, what becomes 
been unavoidably prevented from being present at our |of the secrecy of the ballot? 
proceedings this afternoon. Penguin Sxurrery writes: ““My| The Grand Prime (with dignity). 1 can only answer that if 
dear Grand Prime, your brother Penguin is awfully sick at | Penguin Cronkeyshaw insists on impugning my conduct on 
being unable to support his Prime on such an occasion—but | this roek, I shall treat it as a matter of confidence and offer 
| he knows how it is.” (Here the other Pengums sympatheti-| myself for re-election, 
| cally murmur, “ Squawk, squawk!” which is apparently the\ Penguin Cronkeyshaw. In that case, Mr. Grand Prime, | 





~ 





———— 
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beg to withdraw my question, and merely remark that I 
shall hold myself personally free to vote for any candidate | 
please be he the youngest Penguin on the list ! ] 

The Penguins fill-up their papers in solemn silence, fold 
them, and de »posit them in Recorder-Penguin MINcoFF’s 
straw hat, which is then handed to the Grand Prime. 

The Grand Prime (counting the votes). Penguin Stickney, 4; 
Penguin Ixmy, 4; Penguin Croykeysnaw, 1. Owing to the 
chivalry of Penguins Stickney and Ikry in each voting for 
the other (commendatory squawks from all but Penguin 
CrowkeysHaw) the election has resulted in a tie. I shall 
therefore avail myself of the privilege of this rock, and give 
a casting vote to Penguin Stickney, whom I declare to be 
duly elected. 

(Squawks—and a solitary quonk from Penguin CronKey- 
sHaw; Penguin Stickney then takes the rock as the 
new Grand Prime. 

Grand Prime Penguin Stickney. Brother Penguins, my 
heart is too full adequately to thank you for the very great 
honour you have just conferred upon me by electing me as your 
Grand Prime. I can only say that I will do my best to prove 
myself worthy of your confidence during my occupation of 
this rock, though I fear I can never hope to fill it as ably 
and — er — energetically as the distinguished and highly 
popular Penguin who has preceded me. (Squawks; a new 
Vice-Penguin is next elected with similar formalities.) | 
will now call upon any Penguin who has a motion to bring 
forward to do so as briefly as possible, since our time is 
getting short. . 

1 Penguin in a Homburg hat. I—ah—beg to propose that, 
for all future meetings, every Penguin should adopt a uniform 
head-covering. I would suggest a straw, with a distinctive 
ribbon of salmon, purple, and green, in alternate layers. By 
this means, Penguins would be more easily enabled to 
recognise one another on a railway platform than is the case 
under present conditions. (Squawks.) 

Penguin Cronkeyshaw (whose temper has distinctly not 
improved during the proceedings). I object to Penguin Jerr- 
cock’s proposal in toto. Are Penguins in a free country like 
England to submit to be curtailed and hampered in their 


choice of hats? Why, I ask, why should 1 be compelled to wear | 
a hat that I consider eminently unsuitable to myself per-| 
sonally? I no longer—as some here to-day have considered | 


it humorous to remind me more than once—possess a head of 
hair like some Penguins. If Penguin Jerrcock is determined 
to force a form of head-gear upon me- which, viewed from 
behind, would infallibly render my appearance more or less 
ridiculous, I shall have no alternative but to send in my 
r-signation and cease henceforth to be a Penguin. I will 
not make a public exhibition of myself in an infernal straw 
hat with a tomfool ribbon to please any Penguin alive ! 

Penquin J effeock (diplomatically). [ am sure that I voice 
the general sentiment when I say that I should be sorry 
indeed to press any motion which would tend to deprive us 
of Penguin CronkeysHaw’s genial presence. For the moment 
I had forgotten the—ah—peculiarity to which he has so 
feelingly referred. I now beg to amend my original proposal 
by substituting for the straw hat and ribbon a distinctive 
badge which each Penguin will wear in his buttonhole on 
oceasions like the present. It might be in enamel, and 
represent a Penguin rampant, which could be executed in 
urtistic colours for a comparative trifle. (Squawks.) 

Penguin Cronkeyshaw. I object to the badge as, if possible, 
even more preposterous than the straw! It may be all very 
well for Penguin Jerrcock to talk of the expense as a trifle. 
Some Penguins may not have managed to feather their nest 
as he has. I know J haven't. And, speaking as a Penguin, 
I do not see why I should be called on to put my hand in my 
pocket for a mere superfluity. I maintain that paying my 
railway fare and my share of the bill—which, considering it 


was a cold lunch, I must say was nothing less than downright 


extortion—is as much as can reasonably be expected from a 


Penguin in my position. 
Grand Prime Penguin Stickney. I will now put Penguin 
Jerrcock’s amended motion to a show of pinions. (Every 


| Penguin raises his right hand, except Penguin CroykrysHaw, 


who strenuously uplifts his left.) The proposal is carried by 
eight pinions to one. (Loud squawks.) I therefore authorise 
Penguin JerFcock to obtain estimates for executing the badges 
and to report accordingly. Has any other Penguin a motion 
to bring ? 

Penguin Cronkeyshaw (quivering with wrath). I have, Mr. 
Grand Prime! I beg to move that this Honourable Society 
of Penguins be immediately dissolved and re-constituted 
without any titles of office, rules, regulations, or formalities 
whatsoever ! 

[| Sensation, and loud eries of “ Quonk-quonk-quonk !” 

The Grand Prime Penguin. I consider that I should be 
untrue to the traditions of this rock if I were to put such a 
revolutionary proposal as that before an assembly of Penguins 
—and I therefore decline to do so. (Squawks from all, except 
Penguin CronkeYsHaw, who rises and retires into an adjoining 
arbour, where he sits glowering and blaspheming furiously under 
his breath.) Brother Penguins, we must all regret that the 
harmony of our meeting should have been marred by this 
little contretemps—however, we all know Penguin Cronkey- 
sHaAw—he has threatened to resign on many previous occasions, 
but has always come round during the return journey. In 
conclusion, I will call upon you to drink the usual toast. 
‘The Penguins—and may they long flap together!” (The 
toast is drunk with enthusiastic squawks.) And now I think 
we had better be making a move for the station. 

[The company break up and stroll off together in twos and 
threes ; Penguin CronkeysHaw sulke in his arbour until 
the last member of the Society has left the garden, when 
he hurries after them-—to convey, we are permitted to 
hope, the comforting intelligence that, in spite of all 
that has occurred, he has decided to remain a Penguin 
till further notice. 





WHAT STOPPED THE HAMLET BOOM. 


You ’re shelved, who boomed a while ago, 
Prince Hamlet, with your locks that flow, 
Your strangled stride, your head held so, 
Your “ trappings and your suits of woe,” 
(The neck of them cut high or low 

In A.’s or B.’s revival) ; 
Your hat, with feathers two-—or three, 
Your hatred of your Uncle ( 
And your “ To be, or not to be,’— 

You 're ousted by a rival. 


Another Prince attracts our eyes, 
Who also grew ‘neath Northern skies, 
But who does not soliloquise, 
Nor give weird starts and gasps and cries ; 
Who comes to us with smiles, not sighs, 
And prospects fair as Eden ; 
And so you sulkily withdrew, 
Knowing our gaze would turn from you, 
The gloomy Prince of Denmark, to 
The gallant Prince of Swepen. 








Purety Secutar.—<According to The Record, “'The Irish 
Association for the Prevention of Temperance, which is 


formed upon a non-religious basis, has done good work in 
|the past.” 
| have taken the liberty of italicising. 


We can well believe the statement which we 
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LITERATURE AS A FINE | 


THe AGENcy. 
Tue Shelley Literary Agency has for | 
its object the assistance of young, in-| 
experienced, or (more rarely) bashful 
aspirants towards the pursuit of letters 
The advantages of such an institution 
require, and indeed admit of, little com- 
ment. For the comparatively nominal 
sum of Five Shillings, either in postal 
orders or unused penny or halfpenny 
stamps, the manuscripts of our clients 
are submitted, with the Society's recom- 
mendation, to at least five-and-twenty 
different editors, thus ensuring careful 
consideration, while at the same time 
avoiding the inconvenience, and in some 
cases actual risk, that might attend a 
personal visit on the part of the writers. 
Moreover it will be obvious that the 
mere choice of an objective is frequently 
a matter calling for the exercise of 
considerable technical skill. Thus, for 
example, a manuscript unsaleable to the 
Atheneum might conceivably find a 
ready market in Snappy-Snips; and 
vice versa; The experts employed by 
us are in almost every case enabled to 
judge immediately of the most promising 
destination for any variety of article, 
and to act accordingly. Our terms for 
revising (a frequent and most’ useful 
branch of the Society’s enterprise) depend 
on the merit of the work submitted, and 
vary from 2s. 6d. upwards. Our criticism 
is always strictly candid, a candid critic 
being (as has been justly observed) a 
true friend. In proof of this we have 
only to point to our testimonials, a small 
selection from which is appended. Any 
further particulars on application to: 
The Shelley Literary Agency, 
Stylo House, 
Great Russell Street, W.C. 


N.B.—Callers please note that the | 
S. L. A. is the third bell on the top 
landing. 


A Few Unsolicited Appreciations. 
y ae ee Many thanks for your letter. 
The fact that the vicar’s daughter had 


died of consumption in a chapter an-| 


terior to that in which she elopes with 
the costermonger is a detail that in the 
stress of composition had escaped my 
notice. It is in the supervision of such 


} 





ot) 


Jian 
“Ba 


1a 


| THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 


° 
| Tomkins (whom she has consistently and mercilessly anubbed, and who haa long nourished a 


I HEARTILY Wish your Francé Joy.” 
Miss A. (sourly). “ Ispeep? 
Fiance.” 


Tomkins 
CONGRATULATE Him,” 


| desire for revenge). “Au, How pb’ you po, Miss Ackripp? I HAVE HEALD THE NEWS 
I FEAR YOU HAVE BREN MIstnformeD, Ma. Tomxins. 


lifting his hat, and beating a lasty retreat), “Yes — eR 


I'm SURE 
I HAVE NO 


quire so, I—I 








matters of technique that your assistance | the scene at the Carlton Hotel, however,|I seldom if ever compose. It has now 


is of the greatest value.” 


oc 


.«....1 note your objection to the 
habit of the heroine in addressing the 
wicked baronet as ‘my lord.’ Still 
she is not supposed to know him really 
well. However, it shall be altered. You 
are probably also right in your remarks 
about my description of the ducal recep- 
tion; though in this case I consider that 
the discharged menial who was my 
informant simply stole the money. On 





| [ consider that I am infallible, as when 

writing the story I made a point of 
‘enquiring there for a friend (non exis- 
| tent), and the chapter was composed from 
| my actual notes taken on that occasion.” 


“No. You are under a misapprehen- 
sion. My little romance is not intended 
to be treated as a study of dialect. Any 
variations from the accepted methods 
of orthography are doubtless due to the 

| absence of my dictionary, without which 





turned up again, but I am obliged to 
you for calling my attention to the 
matter.” 

were I am delighted that you 
have been able to place my short story 
‘The Spectral Doom’ in such an exelu- 
sive journal as Comie Chops. To show 
the value of expert assistance such as 
yours I may mention that I had not 
previously considered the production as 
a work of humour. Many thanks.” 
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GOLFERS IN COURT. 


Sugg sted by some recent Police-Court 
Proceedings.) 

Tne fracas which occurred between 
two golfers and some refractory caddies 
at the Imperial Golf Club, Gipsy Hill, 
was investigated at the Norwood Police 
Court on Saturday last, when CHaRrLes 
Boperr, Noas Piwpiert and Jouw Mancies 
were summoned for assaulting Mr. Haroip 
Masuam, of Emperor's Gate, South Ken- 
sington, and Mr. Berrram Lorrie, of 
(Queensberry Crescent, Belgrave Square. 

Mr. SpaiwavaLe Artinaton, whoappeared 
for the prosecution, said that there had 
been some dissatisfaction amongst the 
caddies of the Imperial Golf Clab for 
some time past as to the rate of their 
remuneration. It appeared that some of 
the gentlemen frequenting the Imperial 
Links had been ig the habit of giving 
their caddies, in addition to the usual 
ls. 6d. per round, ls. for lunch and 6d. 
for sloe-gin, and the caddies had demanded 
that the rule should be made of yniversal 
application. Mr. Lorrig and Mr. Masnam, 
who had refused to acquiesce in this 
suggestion, had, ig cangequence, rendered 
themselves very pmpopular, and on the 
day in question, when going to the fifth 
hole, were set upon and assaulted by a 
crowd of infuriated caddies. For a long 
time they confined themselves to expostu- 
lating with their assailants, but at last 
Mr. Masnam having received a severe 
dunch in the ribs from a brassie, Mr. 
Lorriz came to his friend’s rescue and, 
using his niblick with wonderful effect, 
floored three of the most aggressive 
caddies by well-aimed full shots at their 
heads. Ags in each case their skulls had 
been fractured and had to be trepanned, 
the chief offenders were unable to appear, 
being still detained in hospital. 

Mr. Maswam, in the course of his evi 
dence, said that the language used by 
the caddies was shocking. He was a 
scratch player, with a full vocabulary, 
but found it quite impossible to keep 
them in check by verbal means. His 
ribs were still sore from the blow which 
he had received, 

Cross-examined, Mr. Masuam said that 
he wis a stock broker. He did not 
believe in the Simple Life, but he 
thought sloe gin bad for caddies. It 
stunted their growth and gave them 
hiccoughs, and it was impossible to putt 
accurately when your caddie was hic 
coughing. He was perfectly sober at 
the time of the attack; it was a mali 
cious calumny to insinuate the contrary 
He had only taken two glasses of white 
port at 10.45, just before starting. He 
never intended to fracture the skulls of 
the defendants: he just meant to “top” 
them with his niblick, but their heads 
were evidently abnormally soft. 

After Mr. Lorrie had given corrobora- 
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tive evidence, Mr. ARLINGTON said that 
the Committee of the Imperial Golf Club 
having made an amicable concordat with 
their caddies his clients had very gener- 
ously agreed to withdraw the prosecution. 
The terms of the compromise were that 
in addition to the usual fee for carrying, 
9d. should be allowed for lunch and 3d. 
for cigarettes. The Club had also under- 
taken to pay for the cost of trepanning 
the skulls of the three principal defend- 
ants 

A dignified bearded nobleman, who 
gave his name as Spencer Compton Caven- 
pisH, K.G., P.C., F.RS., D.C.L., LL.D., 
&c., was the subject of an unusual prose- 
cution before the magistrate of the South 
Western district on Friday last. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR was summoned 
under the Prevention of Over-pressure 
Act for allowing the Duke, for whom he 
was officially responsible as chief official 
of the House of Lords, to play golf after 
the age of 70. 

Mr. Hererorp Butmer, who prosecuted 
on behalf of the Commissioner of Police, 
declared that it could not be said as an 
excuse that there was not a reasonable 
opportunity of knowing the law on the 
subject. The Lorp Cuancettor, of all 
men, should have had full knowledge of 
his duties, and ought to have restrained 
the Duke. The case, Mr. Bu_wer ex- 
plained, came under the section concern- 
ing “restrictions,” under which it was 
specifically enacted that no peer should 
be allowed to take part publicly in any 
athletic pastime after the age of 70. So 
long as the performance took place in 
private, the law did not interfere, but 
the Duke had undertaken to drive off 
the first ball at the opening of the new 
Cobden Golf Links near Clapham 
Junction, and these links were on a 
common to which the public were 
admitted. The Duke, it should be 
added, was described in the local papers 
as a“ septuagenarian phenomenon,” and 
was stated to be a pupil of Ben Sayers, 


‘and it was announced that he would 


appear on the occasion in question. 

Inspector Burpery gave evidence 
bearing out Mr. Butmer’s statement. 
Having received notice that the Duke 
was going to play golf in public he 
went to the Club-house on the day of the 
function and informed the captain of 
the Club that the performance must not 
take place. Mr. Stazencer, the captain, 
said it was too late to stop the perform- 
ance, and that it must go on. Besides, 
the Duke was not going to play a round, 
but only to drive off a ball from the first 
tee. 

Cross-examined, the Inspector said 
that he was present at the performance 
and was not shocked at all. Asa matter 


of fact he was rather amused, as the | 


Duke missed the ball three times 


running, and then kicked it off the tee. 
He did not seem im the least fatigued, 
he added, though he looked rather bored 
while he was waiting. The spectators 
}seemed sorry when he missed the 
ball for the first time, but afterwards 
| they appeared to have considerable diffi- 
culty in containing themselves. Even 
the Duke himself smiled. 

} Mr. Mayyers-Serroy, who defended, 
said he was not going to deny that the 
Duke was over age, but the Act was for 
‘the prevention of over-pressure in the 
case of septuagenarians, whereas the 
Duke found in golf a healthful relaxa- 
tion after his exertions in the Fiscal 
controversy. Instead of doing harm, 
playing golf seemed to do him good. 
Besides, on the occasion in question, he 
was prepared to argue that the Duke 
did not play at all, Play in golf was 
defined as striking the ball with the 
club, and they had the Inspector's own 
admission that the Duke missed the ball 
three times, and then kicked it with his 
foot. 

Mr. Garrett (the magistrate). Was any 
money taken at the gate ? 

Mr. Stazencer (the captain of the 
Cobden Golf Club) replied that the Duke 
was paid nothing for his performance. 
On the contrary, he had _ subscribed 
liberally towards the laying out of the 
links. 

The Duke then went into the witness- 
box, and in a perfectly simple and un- 
affected way spoke of the great enjoy- 
ment he had derived from golf, which 
he had begun to play at the express 
desire of his medical adviser. It was 
true that he was a pupil of Bew Sayers, 
who had said that he had the firmest 
stance of any Duke he had ever seen, 
and that if he had begun earlier he 
would have been a much finer player 
than the Grand Duke Micwaet. 

Medical evidence was called which 
showed that while the Fiscal abilities of 
the Duke were abnormal he was quite 
healthy and would not suffer in any way 
by playing an occasional round on the 
links. 

Mr. Garrett. Is he neurotic ? 

The Doctor. No, Sir. 

At this question an exclamation of 
surprise and laughter came from the 
Duke’s friends in Court. 

The Lorp Cuancetsor having given a 
solemn assurance that he would exert 
his influence to restrain the Duke from 
taking part in the open or amateur 
championship, the summons was dis- 
missed, and the Duke and his friends 
left the court amid loud cheers. 








Tue Baltic Fleet, after its recent expe- 
rience of this class of vessel, is now 
‘convinced that there were no Japanese 
| torpedo-boats on the Dogger Bank. 
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“Wuen the King of Span arrives in 
London he will receive a truly British 
welcome,” prophesied a contemporary. 
And he did. It rained steadily. 


The memory of Japan’s great sea- 
victory will not soon be allowed to die. 
A Yarmouth barge has been christened 
Togo. “ 

It is said that the heavy loss in 
Russian battleships was due in part to 
the poorness of their armour. The 
best quality was charged for in the 
bills, but does not seem to have been 
actually supplied. This points to care- 
lessness on the part of someone. 


A fortnight ago Admiral Toco recalled 
the exploits of Netson. But WeLiim~eton 
has not been forgotten. Last week Sir 
Henry Irvine revived “ Waterloo.” 

Some annoyance was caused at Maiden- 
head during the theatrical motor meet 


| 


| 
| 
| 


last week by the number of amateur | 


photographers who took snap-shots of 
the actors and actresses. It is felt that 
the profession’s well-known dislike of 
publicity should have been respected. 


The musical critic of the Westminster | 


In his 


Gazette must really be careful. 


account of La Sonnambula he declared | 
that M. Bonct “is naturally heard to) 


greater advantage at the Waldorf than 
in Bow Street, where he appeared in 
years gone by.” We are informed by 
the police that the allegation is entirely 
unfounded. rine 

The Gazette announces the rescinding 
of the receiving order made against the 
Marquis of QueeNnsperry, the Court being 
satisfied that all his debts have been 
paid in full. We understand, however, 
that his lordship is still under an obliga- 


tion to the motorists in his neighbour- | 


hood, and is hoping for an opportunity 
to discharge it at sight. 


The Truth about Man, which has just 
appeared, is not from the pen of Miss 
Coretiti. It is announced as being by 
“a well-known Novelist who desires to 
remain Anonymous.” 


Speaking last week at Oxford, Sir 
Heyry Camppett- Bannerman said that 
wherever he went he found the same 
story of reawakened interest in public 
affairs. In the evening Sir Henry took 
part in a debate, at the Union, on the 
motion “ That the present Government is 
unworthy of the confidence of the 
country.” The motion was defeated. 


The Liberal Party is much hurt at 


AND NO WONDER! 


Budding M.P. “Tuat’s THE WORST OF HAVING A REPUTATION FOR BEING A HUMORIST 


| 
|SOONER DID I STAND UP AND OPEN MY MOUTH TO MAKE 
| LAUGHTER.” 


No 


MY SPEECH THAN THEY ALL YELLED WITH 





= 





‘Mr. Batrour’s statement that they are a | of producing a hyacinth that will smell 
\party aspiring to office with no pro-| like an onion. 

gramme at all. As a matter of fact 
there is scarcely a single Liberal leader 
|who has not a programme of some sort. 


A farmer has been almost stung to 
death by the bees of a hive which he 
had aecidentally upset. It is only fair 

How I became a Judge is the title of to the insects to state that they did not 
a book which has just appeared. This know it was an accident. 
is a mystery, however, which still 
‘envelopes more than one occupant of the 


Bench. 


| 


With reference to the recent cases 
of pockets having been picked in the 
Lion House at the Zoo we are informed 
| A short time ago the diet of the | that no suspicion attaches to the beasts 
Navy was increased, and it is announced | themselves. 
that the men are now being exercised 
with a new loading apparatus. 


The fact that Admiral Toco's ships 

- were outlined in art-green prompts a 
“We still believe,” says the National | lady artist to express the hope that our 
Zeitung, “ that in thought, and in senti-| esthetic senses will be considered in 
ment, we and the English are racially | the design of the new uniforms which 
akin.” When will the German Press| are promised for our sailors. There is 
| stop its campaign against us ? /no reason, anyhow, why Liberty men 

| should not justify their title. 

A clever floriculturist has succeeded | 
in producing a rose with coal-black 
stele and the highest professors of} Fur. Cuaxce ror « Sovereicy. — The 
this form of culture do not yet despair! King of Spasy’s Tour. 


| 
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“Hee! 
“Waa! | 


Old Gent (out of depth in river 
imerican aafe on bank 
SUOH A DURN'D NOISE ABOUT IT! 


MOTOR TRAGEDIES. 


| Tue recent calamity in Norfolk, 
| the burning of a valuable 


when 
game preserve 
was supposed to have om caused by 
1 lighted match thrown from a motor 
car, possibly passing at the time, is 
the terrible devasta 
| tion for which the new locomotion is held 
responsible. The following tragic acci 
dents, culled at random from an impartial 
press, will give point to our remarks. 
Double Motor Tragedy.— While touring 
on the South Coast in a 20 h.-p. Pericles, 
the owner of the car and his companion 
indulged in a swim in the secluded 
waters of a cove near Portland Bill. The 


another instance of 


be in difficulties, and were both drowned 
before assistance was forthcoming. 
Shocking Motor-car 








Guess | 


Accident. We! 


Fis ‘ 


Sera 


I can’? swiw!” 


CANT SWIM RITHER; BUT I'w NOT MAKING 








regret to state that about 2°30 A.M. 


yesterday morning our esteemed fellow | “ 
townsman, Mr. JosepH GooprELLOW, was | 
discovered by his wife at the bottom of | 


the area steps with a sprained ankle 
and concussion of the brain. We have no 
hesitation in attributing this catastrophe 
to the reckless conduct of a large alcohol- 
driven car of foreign manufacture which 
had been seen previously in the neigh- 
hourhood, as the unfortunate gentleman's 
clothing smelt strongly of the above- 
named spirit. 

The Motor as an aid to Crime.—Last 
night an audacious burglary was perpe- 
trated at the residence of General Green- 
oven. The only clue left behind by the 


unfortunate motorists were observed to| burglars was the suspicious expedition 


with which they removed the stolen 
roperty and got clear of the district. 
he under-housemaid, a person of exem- 


plary 





character, who has served the 
family faithfully for several weeks, is 
prepared to swear that between the hours 
of 1.45 and 2.10 a.m. she distinctly heard 
«a motor-car being rapidly driven in the 
direction of Mudtown. Surely the pre- 
vention of the Automobile from thus 
facilitating crime should be a fitting 
subject to be brought before Parliament 
hy the local Member. 

Motor Outrage..- About 10.30 P.M. on 
Saturday night a shocking occurrence 
tcok place outside Widow Beytiey’s 
cottage on the Great North Road. It 
appears Mrs, Benrvey is in the habit of 
turning her donkey loose at night when 
she retires to rest. The faithful animal, 
wearied by its journey to market, was 
inoffensively lying by the side of the 
road, when it was run into by two 
savage road-hogs, and so severely injured 
that it has since succumbed. The motor- 
ists, however, did not in this case get off 
=cot free ; the chauffeur, who, we are 
pleased to notice, is a foreigner, being 
picked up next morning with a broken 
~ while the owner of the car is still 
unconscious and the car itself practically 
wrecked. The chauffeur alleges that he 
did not see the unfortunate animal, but 
in the light of recent events we accept 


| his statement with all reserve, and have 
'}much pleasure in opening a fund in our 


coluynns for the benefit of the bereaved 
widow. 

Another Motor Outrage.— An audacious 
|motor outrage took place in broad day- 
light yesterday on the high road between 
the villages of Foxlip and Duckport. 
Farmer Perper was driving a spirited 
young horse, the first time he had been 
in the shafts, when he heard the twitter 
\of a motor bicycle approaching from 
behind, and reasonably enough raised 
|his arm to warn the rider from’ coming 
‘alongside. In spite of this, however, im 
| less than ten minutes the motor bicyclist 
insisted on passing, and in self-defence 
the farmer slashed at the ruffian with 
his whip as he went by. Leaving his 
instrument of Satan” by the roadside 
the rider sprang upon the trap and 
assaulted the farmer with great violence. 
So far he has succeeded in eluding the 
police, though suspicion rests on a 
motor bicyclist seen proceeding rapidly 
along the London road with three large 
weals on his face. Surely our local 
J.P.’s should have power to imprison 
these ferocious savages who make the 
high road impassable for our peaceful 
yeoman classes. 








From “ Women’s Work,” by *, Auicia,” 
in the Daily News.“ Yes, we women 
may have a wenknem for talking, but 
who shall deny that we do not speak to 





the point?” That superfluous negative 
is really most unfortunate. 
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HAVE TO COME AGAIN 
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| THE SIBYLLINE BOOKS. 
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Fare tHe Stevi. “ONCE I OFFERED YOU PEACE WITH THE REMNANT OF YOUR NAVAL 
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“AS THE ROMANS DO.” 


(A Romanesque incident during certain maneurres.) 
A.D. (to Volunteer Officer, who has had orders to hold Casar’s Camp till a certain time, and then to retire). “Tue Gengnat 
WISHES TO KNOW WHY YOU HAVE NOT RETIRED AS INSTRUCTED?” 


V. 0. (enjoying an after-lunch smoke). “ Wet.—er—tuis ts 1t-—Casat’s Camp, Dox’ TCHERKNOW, 
Goop ENOUGH For JuLIvs Cesar's GOOD ENOUGH FOR ME.” 


Axnp—er--I THOUGHT WHAT Was 





deal with a man who assails you with a | the fall you can stand on his right hand, 
MORE JIU-JITSU TRICKS. hatchet. There are several ways of | if necessary. He is now practically 
Tyama Terra, the famous Japanese making effective resistance, but just a/| powerless, and you can hold him in 
wrestler, whose recent work on Jiu-Jitsu | few will suffice. Indeed, it will be better | position until he has given a promise 
(The Bruiseless Art) has created such | to teach you only two or three, because | to lead a better life. 
a sensation in police circles, has been | jf you knew them all you would, when| Method 2.—This is a favourite trick 
good enough to supply us with three | putting them into practice, get confused | of mine. For its successful performance 
short chapters which were inadvertently | and probably chopped. it is desirable that your friend should 
omitted from his book. His valued con-| Method 1.Wait until your opponent| be wearing a fur overcoat, a stand-up 
tribution is accompanied by the following | strikes and then move. Try to move as| collar and knickerbockers. Your first 


characteristic note : quickly as possible. Everything de-| business is to make a feint, after which 
Dear Mr. Poncn,—Jiu-Jitsu, as taught 


pends on that. Activity rather than | you ought to have no difficulty in taking 
by me and practised by everybody, is|gracefulness should be aimed at. If|the hatchet from him. Roll his fur 
the science of defending yourself against | your adversary delivers a really violent | overcoat suddenly up over his head to 
every known form of physical attack.| blow, and you successfully evade it, his| prevent him from seeing what you are 
The system embraces 417 separate tricks, | hatchet will be partly buried in the} going to do next. Get a firm purchase 
all of which can be done. In fact, next| ground. While he is endeavouring to|on his collar from the back, and with 
to its infallibility, the most conspicuous | extricate it approach him from behind,| the other hand clutch the ends of his 
virtue of Jiu-Jitsu is its almost langhable | seize his legs and plait them “in the| knickers, Tilt him over quickly and 
simplicity. Yours, Iyama Terra. |shape of an ordinary lock-stitch. Then| swing him about with his face down- 
hibits wel the é firmly bend them up his back and | wards. As to how long you need swin 

RUSES AND FALLS. maintain them in their place with your| him there is no absolute rule. Dea 
To Reret tae Arrack or 4 Maw right arm. Your left hand will be free | with every case on its merits. 

with Hatoner. to secure his left arm and wrap it twice| Method 3.--In the event of your 
It is very important to know how to!neatly round his neck. To complete | antagonist being a big man with a big 
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hatchet, and especially if it is quite clear 
that he is annoyed, it is sometimes a 
good thing to go swiftly away. Return 
with several friends and bigger hatchets. 
To Cope wirra a Hat-xickinc Hootican. 

To a quiet, well-behaved man nothing 
is more vexing than to have his hat 
tilted over his eyes by the frolicking 
foot of a hooligan. I have squelched 


scores of hat-doffers in my time. This 
is how it is done. 
Method 1.—Let him try it on. When 


his foot is about two inches off the hat 
strike it (the foot) smartly to one side. 
This will cause him to whirl on one leg 
like a top. When the projecting limb 
comes round again, take hold of it and 
follow it round in the manner of a sailor 
at the capstan. Four or five turns and 
you can leave him spinning. 

Method 2.—This 1s usefully employed 
when your assailant happens to be intoxi- 
cated. In such case his kicking is likely 
to be erratic and may miss your hat. 
Seize his foot when it is about opposite 
your waistband. Keeping tight hold of 


the foot run rapidly past him. This will | 


probably cause his leg to bend at the 
knee. ‘To double up his remaining leg 
and tipple him on to his back is the 
work of a moment, or a couple o 
moments at the outside. Then tie each 


leg to its corresponding arm in a loose | 


bow-knot. If you have the time it is 


amusing to stand by and watch him. As | 


he attempts to undo himself tighten the 
knots. 
N.B. 


As this second method requires 


a quick eye and plenty of nerve, it is | 
well to constantly practise it at home | 


before trying it on a stranger. 





VINCENT CRUMMLES: NEW STYLE. 


Tuat Vincent Crummles was no more, | 


and that a new era of theatrical and 
music-hall management had set in, we 
had dimly perceived, but a reeent article 
in the Chronicle on the personality and 
achievements of Mr. Oswatp Stout, the 
Managing Director of the Coliseum, the 
Hippodrome, and many other places of 
entertainment, puts our surmise beyond 
doubt. The new Crummles is philo- 
sopher, too. “His demeanour is grave 
and subdued, his strong faegreveals the 
reflective temperament, his ‘movements 
are deliberate, and he speaks softly, 
weighing his words, without gesture or 
demonstration. Though so deeply im- 


mersed in the whirl of mirth-making, | 


he has a curious power of detachment ; 


when problems innumerable press for | 


settlement he can hold himself aloof, 


surveying them analytically, dispas- 
sionately.” 
Coming upon such a description, 


without its context, one would fancy 
that the Premier was the subject, or a 


] 


but it is merely the Crummles of our later 
day. No more Bohemian society. No 


more beer and churchwarden pipes. | 


No more astonishment that such things 
can get into the papers. No more seedy 
hand-to-mouth existence. No more jokes. 

The story of Mr. Sroxt’s career, as told 
by the Chronicle correspondent, makes as 
fascinating reading as a book by the late 
Samuet Suites. “The consciousness of 
a definite purpose seemed to come curi- 
ously enough with the chance purchase 
of a copy of Locxe’s work, On the 
Human Understanding. The lad, who 
had left school at fourteen, studied it 
eagerly, for, as he says, ‘Il wanted to 
understand something about understand- 
ing. Then, with expanding ideas, he 
began to realise the limits of his powers 
of expression, and he undertook the 
extraordinary task of reading through 
Wesster’s abridged dictionary. This 
dire ordeal, which he performed twice, 
did not impair the activity of his brain, 
and he pursued with still greater avidity 
his studies among the philosophers.” 

The evolution of the revolving stage 
|of the Coliseum came to Mr. Srou, we 
|conjecture, during a fit of giddiness 
|induced by a too protracted sitting 
‘at Webster; and thus mechanically 
|answered a question which Mr. Sroit, or 
Master Srout as he then was, had been 
putting to his philosophic mind for some 
years—“ Why is an item on a music-hall 
programme called a ‘turn’?” Hence- 
forward, vowed the philosopher, it shall 
be a turn indeed. 

No career based upon the steady 
perusal of Webster abridged can fail, 
}and Mr. Stout. now pays salaries amount- 
|ing every year to £400,000. He never 
‘allows himself to be depressed by 
business worries. “It is sometimes 


“but when I am confronted with busi- 
ness cares, and cannot quite see my way 
through, I step aside and read a few 
pages of Joun Sruarr Mut, and after 
that | come back to the situation refreshed 
and better able to deal with it. I make 
a point of reading a few pages of some 
great thinker every day, but my reading, 
like my thinking, isspasmodic, It must 
be so in such a life as mine.” 

But Mr. Srout does not merely read 
philosophy. He writes it. 
enlarged Herserr Srencer’s doctrine of 
the relative survival of the fittest to that 
of the absolute survival of the fittest ; 
and with some justification, too, for 
| Hersert SPENCER is no more, whereas 


This work, entitled The Grand Survival, 
was written in the train. 
journey been longer the book would 
have been longer too. 

Such is the kind of man that arranges 
the programme at the Hippodrome and 





great Ambassador, or an Archbishop ; | the Coliseum; and we cannot be too 


grateful for the changes that have placed 
our entertainments in the control of 
great thinkers. For Mr. Stout does not 
stand alone. Since reading the article 
in the Chronicle we have been making 
inguiries about other Entertainment 
Kings, as the Smileful journalist calls 
them, and we find that high thinking 
and plain living are the rule with all. 

Mr. Georce Epwarpes, for example, 
who has just offered the town The 
Spring Chicken, is in the security of his 
own home deeply interested in patristic 
literature, and at this moment is putting 
the finishing touches to a new edition of 
St. Augustine. Mr. Barrasrorp, of the 
Lyceum and a score of other music- 
halls all over the country, is a poet of no 
mean order, and a regular contributor 
both to Great Thoughts and the 
Expositor; while Mr. Cuartes Frouman, 
the great transatlantic and cisatlantic 
impresario, varies the monotony of 
“presenting” plays with recondite re- 
searches into the properties of Kathode 
rays. 

Lastly, Mr. Roperr Newway, the genial 
manager of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
has long been famous as one of the 
most fearless disciples of the Tiibingen 
school, his commentary on the Code of 
Hammurabi having already been trans- 
lated into eleven European languages. 








Stem to Stern. 
(A Tale for the Marines.) 
““We know at last whither the coun- 


try is being steered. There is the figure- 
head with his hand on the rudder.”— 


|H. W. M. in the “ Daily News.” We 


perplexing,” these are his noble words, | 


He has| 


Mr. Srouz is still young and vigorous. | 


sincerely congratulate Mr. Batrour (the 
“ figurehead ” in question) on his success 
in making two ends meet. 

A Wartsuntipe Cuayce.—To make a 
profit out of pleasure is a most desirable 
thing, and, thanks to the Great Eastern 
Railway, it could have been achieved by 
any East Anglian who cared to come up 
to London by a certain excursion train 
on June 10. This enterprising Com- 
pany advertised that “passengers will 
be allowed 60 lbs. of luggage free!” 
Really a most handsome bonus ! 


To the advice “ Ne’er cast a clout Till 
May is out,” Mr. Punch now adds the 
following piece of proverbial philosophy, 
suitable for the kind of wintry weather 
that came in early June: Never put off 
till to-morrow what you can wear to-day. 


Tue Government’s latest issue of poli- 
tical capital in the form of Colonial 


Had the | Conference Stock is the subject of ani- 


mated discussion in the political market, 
opinion being sharply divided as to the 
| respective merits of the “ Ordinary ” and 
| the “ Preference” issue. 
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MYSTERIOUS OCCURRENCE IN THE LIFE OF A | 
TRANQUIL TRAVELLER. 
SCENE Coffee room, Riverside. Datre—Recent. 


Taree tables, occupied. Twoof them by couples; the third 
by a man of good appearance. He is alone. 1, the Tranquil 
Traveller, retire to a fourth table in a corner. Here I order 
luncheon. While examining the bill of fare and wine list, I 
become conscious of being stared at with peculiar persistency 
by the solitary man at the third table. Every time I look in 
his direction our eyes meet, and his features become more and 
more familiar: but vaguely, like a face in adream. Now it so | 
happens that [ am chronically haunted by a fear lest | should 
pass, without acknowledgment, people in the street whom I 
ought to recognise, and this dread is enforced upon my 
consciousness by the growing 
number who smilingly bow to 
me, knowing me perfectly, and 
whose salutes I return with 
considerable geniality, without 
having an idea who they are. 
‘Tf,’ I often say to myself, 
‘this happens so frequently, 
how many must there be who 
do not take the initiative, and 
whom I pass innocently, not 
remembering them, a_ bit, 
they saying to themselves, 
‘Haughty beast, he doesn’t 
care to recognise me, although 
he was pleasant enough when 
we met at Blank’s! Cuts me 
direct, does he, the stuck-up 
idiot! let’s see if I can’t be 





even with him another day!’ ” BITER BIT. 


With this apprehension ever 
presems - ay mind, and the Man with Cigar. “ YES—RAN INTO 
staring of the solitary stranger) yoy in Fur. “ Waar = leoeuen 8 
continuing, I become more yo go yvcn too Fast!” 
and more convinced that I—— 
have seen him somewhere eee By a sud ons inspiration | 
I rise, walk across the coffee-room, and in the most genial 
manner, Whisper to him deferentially, | 

‘Excuse me, but your face is very familiar to me; are we | 
acquainted ?—my name is WILKINSON,” 

The Solitary Stranger (somewhat frigidly). “ We were fellow- | 
passengers on the steamer,—five or six years ago, when we | 
made the trip to Sweden, Norway, and St. Petersburg.” | 

Myself (with greatly increased, not to say effusive ge niality). 
‘To be sure. to be sure, I remember you perfectly ” (whic h| 
was not strictly in accordance with fact), “ | was certain your | 
face was one | knew directly I saw you,” and seizing his 
hand I shake it heartily, saying, “Delighted to meet you 
again!” 

Not another word passes. He seems rather taken aback ; 
but he is a prim man, probably business-like, and hard (or 
thick) headed. I return to my own table and, after a period | 
of waiting, my luncheon arrives, and I consume it slowly, 
enjoying the view of the Thames. All this takes time, for I 
am in no hurry, having spent the morning over, or rather 





under, the Bushey Park chestnuts, and in visiting the | 


Hampton Court pictures, Moreover, having done the civil 
thing to the ex-fellow-passenger, I do not look at him again. 
I have, in fact, practically forgotten his existence, satisfied 
with having escaped the ever threatening danger of being 


unintentionally uncivil by ignoring some one I| ought to) 


have acknowledged. 
Just as I am finishing the meal, over which I purposely 
dally, the Stranger quits his table, approaches mine, 





Man in Fur. “1 HEAR YOU HAD AN ACCIDENT Last sicuTt?” 


THEY ALLOW THOSE BEASTLY THINGS | 


and, to my amazement, delivers himself, severely, to this 
effect : 

‘I have been thinking the matter over, Sir” (mark the ‘ Sir’) 
‘and I am somewhat surprised that you should have addressed 
me, considering what took place on board the steamer.” 

Myself (dumfounded and utterly taken aback, putting my 
hand to my ear). “I beg your pardon, would you mind 
repeating what you've just said? I'ma little deaf!” 

Solitary Stranger (still more severely, and affecting con- 
siderable dignity). “I have no doubt, Sir, that you find i 
convenient to be deaf.” 

With these words, uttered in a tone of the most biting 
irony, the Stranger walks slowly away, head in air, leaving 
me planté la! 

[ shall probably never see him again. And, on considera- 
tion, the prospect does not distress me. 

——. As to what I had done to 
lannoy him on board that 
|steamer, | am as ignorant 
las the babe unborn. Why 
‘he had been offended, who 
he is, why he should re- 
member presumably a trivial 
incident of five or six years 
ago, which has passed from 
my brain as completely as if 
it had never been, are, and 
will probably ever remain, 
mysteries. By what word, 
deed, or look of mine his in- 
dignation had been aroused, 
who was wrong and who was 
right, is, | venture to think, 
‘a subject for a prize-puzzle. 
[ ask Mr. Puneh, as the 
| benefactor of his race, to offer 
'a good round sum* to who- 
ever solves this, to me at least, 


A STEAM-ROLLER.” . 
2 |insoluble problem. 


| © Note.—Oh, dear, no! We 

couldn’t think of interfering. But 
if the writer will offer a substantial reward we, on cashing his cheque, 
will keep the amount in hand till it is earned by somebody. 











THE FIRST PAYING GUEST. 
(A Legend.) 

[An attempt is here made to avoid classical pedantry, and to express 
| the facts of antiquity in homely language suited to the needs of future 
generations of undergraduates, when Greek has ceased to be a com- 
pulsory subject. | 

Ton Swirntos the Ratepayer rose from his early Grecian 
couch one lovely morning in April, p.c. 1004, feeling at peace 
with gods and men. In the first place, Troy had fallen on 
the waahaie day after a ten years’ siege, and he reflected 
with satisfaction that he had been one of the first to suggest 
the employment of guile in order to reduce the city. Under 
the signature of “Iypignanr Arcive” he had written to the 
| Arygos Argus, the popular half-obol paper of the country, 
exposing the futility of frontal attacks. Then, again, he had 
worked off all arrears in the matter of sacrifices, and what a 
comfort that was! In short, as he went for his morning con- 
stitutional through the hall he felt that all nature smiled. 
‘Two minutes later his pleasure was entirely spoiled by the 
sight of a suppliant on the hearth. 

The criminal law of Greece was at that time in a very 
imperfect state. Briefly the rules relating to murder and 
other offences were as follows. If A. killed B., then it 
| became the duty of B.’s nearest relative, C., to kill A. The 
State declined to interfere in what it considered a purely 


| 
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personal affair. It was C.’s business, and he must manage it 
as he thought best. A.’s next move was to fly to the nearest 
hearth, and then the thing might be considered in Chancery. 
The Law was very strict on the subject of hearths. Once on 
a hearth a fugitive could neither be injured nor evicted. 

“Morning,” said the suppliant brightly, as lon Smrraios 
appeared. 

The ratepayer frowned. 

“To what am I indebted ?” he said. 

“The fact is,” replied his visitor, “in strict confidence 
I’ma god. Er—in fact, Zeus. I know I don’t look like it, 
but this is a disguise. I am doing my celebrated imitation 
of the young man of the period. The fact is, I hope it won't 
annoy you or upset your plans in any way, but I love your 
youngest daughter with all the warmth of a noble nature. 
The charms of the lovely Stupid of me! Can't recall 
the name at the moment.” 

“I’m not surprised. I have no daughter.” 

“No, no, of course not,” said the suppliant. “Stupid joke 
of mine. But I see you have a feeling heart. You won't be 
hard on a fellow. What’s really happened is that last night 
being Troy night, and me rather celebrating it, don’t you 





know, somehow or other— — 
purely by accident—I cut a 
man’s head off. His brother 
chased me for three miles 


across difficult country, and 
well, here I am, don’t you 
know. What?” 

“Well,” said the ratepayer, | 
“T wish it to be clearly under- | 
stood that I in no way approve | 
or sympathise. But " 

“Do you know,” interrupted 
the suppliant, “this cross- 
country running makes you 
awfully peckish. You couldn't 
hurry breakfast along and tell 
me the rest afterwards, I sup- 

nat 

From that day he became a 
regular member of the house- 
hold. He turned out to be an 
unpleasant young man, and 


THE BOOTS AT THE Jl 











INGLE HOTEL MAKES A 
SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


surprised, do you know, if that was your man. The brother, 
you know.” 

The suppliant’s jaw fell. 

A week later it fell again. That was when Swrraiws 
presented the first bill ever made out for a Paying Guest. 





OPERATIC NOTES. 


Tuesday, June 6.—Oh, what a night and what a day we 
had been having! Even the memorable visit of His Majesty 
of Spats to London was like to have been washed from the 
tablets of our memory by the rain that, for duration, since 
Sunday night, well nigh beat all records, save Noachian. 
“ Avee moi, not aprés moi, le déluge,” as King A.ronso, of 
course confidentially, remarked to His Excellency the Duke of 
Santa Mauro, Grandee of Spain and Gentleman of the 
Chamber, speaking in French for the benefit of Monsieur 
Pavut Campon, by whom the Royal sally was received with a 
courtly smile, and an appreciative chuckle that spoke volumes 
for the entente cordiale between France and Spain. 

The Royal Spanish visit during the recent rain has caused 
the above digression, of which advantage may be taken 

- to complain of the dearth 
of cabs about Covent Garden 
on this dreadfully dirty night. 
Die Meistersinger over, the 
Hall of the Opera House was 
crowded with unfortunate 
ladies in brilliant toilets, 
wearing thinnest shoes, who, 
not being carriage-folk, were 
dependent, for their safe 
return home, on cabs unob- 
tainable by commissionaires 
(not all of them obliging), 
either for love (of course 
this is only a_ proverbial 
phrase, as | am unaware of 
any sweet inducements hav- 
ing been offered by the dis- 
— tressed ladies) or for money, 
wns *. even though untold gold 
were proffered for the hire of 
any kind of vehicle. ‘ They ’re 














he did not scruple to find fault 
with the ratepayer’s domestic arrangements. 
offered him cold mutton. 
devilled kidney. 

But at last lon Smurrmos hit on an idea. 

The first the suppliant knew of it was when his breakfast 
was not brought to him at the usual time. 

“Where ’s my breakfast ?”’ he thundered. 

“ Where, indeed?” said Ion Sarraios, appearing from the 
adjoining room, wiping his mouth with a napkin. 

“Tf,” said the suppliant hastily, “that breakfast is not 
ready in five seconds, there will be trouble.” 

“And now listen to me,” said the ratepayer. “I have 
been looking up the law about suppliants, and it says the 
householder may not turn them out. There is nothing about 
feeding them. You take my meaning? If you like that 
hearth, by all means stay there. But you will pay from this 
moment for every meal you take, and also for attendance. 
Not to mention extras, and-—lest we forget—fuel, lights, and 
washing. So now.” 

“I'll go this minute. 
moment longer.” 

Ton Surrutos coughed. 

“As I was coming through the garden just now,” he said, 
“T met a pleasant young fellow with a very large spear. He 
seemed to be waiting for someone. 


Once they 
He turned pale, and insisted on a 


I give you notice. I won't stay a 


I shouldn’t be half 





——all at Drury Lane,” said 
‘one dripping and perspiring emissary, who returned, steam- 
|ing, from his vain quest. Evidently the tyrant Louis the 
| Eleventh had commandeered all the cabs in the neighbour- 
hood, as there was on that night an overwhelmingly big 
house to see Sir Henry as the French King, one of his most 
effective and most popular representations. Only the know- 
ing habitués of the Opera who had left before the second scene 
of the Third Act of Die Meistersinger, being as the early birds 
to the worms, had caught the first cabs, and had got away with 
their Wagnerian enthusiasm undamped. Colds, coughs, influ 
enzas, rheumatism, and all such-like ills that flesh is heir to, 
must have been having a glorious time of it since this Tuesday 
night. Opera programmes followed by doctors’ bills. Music 
first ; medicine afterwards. But the weather affected not the 
singing of Van Rooy, admirable as Hans Sachs ; nor did it 
make any difference to Herr Reiss as David. Both excellent, 
as were chorus and Conductor Ricuter. 

Herr Menzinsky, however, had not escaped climatic influ- 
ences, and his Walther von Stolzing was decidedly throaty 
and a trifle flat. Pretty Friulein Aurew won the audience as 
Ka, and with her Friulein Benyyt as Magdalene divided the 
honours accorded to the “ Spindle Side.” Herr Geis was not 
side-spljttingly amusing as Beckmesser, but as all the others 
on the very long list were in good form the decided success 
of the tout ensemble was not materially diminished. 
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Wedneaday.—Fickle Faust, who now falls in love with 
the Marquérite of Mile. Dowatps, who is pleasing, but not 
powerful. The House, rather poor to-night, but rich to-morrow 
when stalls are ten guineas a seat, compensates for its lack of 
numbers by its overflow of enthusiasm. 
recently described in these notes 


A good performance, 


Vr. Punch shutting up shop early on Thursday in antici- 
pation of Whitsuntide holiday, his Operatic Notemonger 1s 
unable to give an account of the Grand Royal Gala Full 
Dress Performance on Thursday night. Thus is a brilliant 
piece of descriptive writing lost to the world simply through 
the fault of the Calendar 





TIS MERRY IN (STEINWAY) HALL.” 


A cowparativety small but highly appreciative audience 
greeted Haypen Corriy at his Concert Recital, Steinway Hall, 
Monday, June 5, when, under the musical management of 
G. Suaree, there was nothing flat, as of course was natural. 
Mr. Gippens great in his recitations; Mr. Squire, All you’d 
desire, A marvellous fellow, On violoncello. Monsieur Maurice 
Farkoa (the French equivalent in pronunciation, we believe, 
for Farquaar), being applauded time after time, and tune 
ifter tune, obligingly indulged the audience by cheerfully 
accepting their encores. Another similar entertainment of 
the “Corrm and Sour series” (sounds rather like a sad 
undertaking, with the Sat IRE'S heir as chief mourner) is 
announced for June 19, at 3.15, and if the one here recorded 
may be considered as a fair specimen of the others to come, 
the entire series ought to achieve a great success. 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Ix a semi-circular accompanying a novel by Dwicur Tittoy, 
entitled My Lady Laughter, its publishers, Dean axp Sons, 
beg to draw attention to the illustrated cover of this book. 
It is a picture of a young person, in a loud-toned scarlet cloak 
over a black dress, wearing a big hat with a deep reddish 
brown lining, and carrying before her a large muff, in which 
her hands are concealed. Perhaps she is shy of exhibiting 


| them. She is advancing, on a grey ground, towards the 


| worried him: 


spectator, and grinning--of course presumably smiling, but 
decidedly showing her teeth at some person invisible—in 
what is, to the Baron’s taste, a most unprepossessing way. 
Some persons may consider her pretty, and some persons’ 
curiosity may be so piqued that, despite all obstacles, they 
will commence the book with a light heart—as did the Baron 

and work their way through ita feat attempted by the 
Baron, in which he ignominiously failed. The fanciful spelling 
its “ neighbor” for “‘ neighbour,” its ‘ honor” 
for “honour,” its ‘“‘marvelous”’ for “marvellous,” its imitation 


| Sheridan dialogue, its description of a lady’s curtsey as 


low” and “ billowing,” irritated him; while its lack both 
of action and interest made him give up the task after he 
got through a hundred pages. Therefore, except on the 
first part of this novel, he is not entitled to pass an opinion; 
but if a great treat be in store the determined reader will 
richly deserve the reward of his perseverance. ‘So mote it 
be! “ Give me,” quoth the Baron, “a book with a quiet 
unobtrusive cover, and let all its attraction be in the matter 
within. The proverb about good wine is of force here. 
Waste not money on a catching cover; in whatever dress it 
may appear a well-written novel is bound to attract.” 


The Jackal (Warp, Lock & Co.) opens briskly, brimming 
over with imterest of the good old melodramatic sort. 
Through some chapters Mr. Coutson Kernanan keeps the 
pace with a skill and strength that would not discredit “the 
only begetter” of this style of modern romance, Sir A. Conan | 


‘but I wish it were impossible.” 





a sense that desirable material is petering out, he introduces 
some padding, which includes a futile chapter on kissing. 
Worst of all is the explanation of the mystery upon whose in- 
genuity My Baronite understands that Mr. Kernanan especially 
prides himself. ‘There is a difference between ingenuity and 
improbability. If probability is to he ignored, a novelist is 
free to be egregiously ingenious. But after all, probability 
must be regarded The romancist pleases the more intricate 
is the weaving of his web, the more genuine the surprise 
when, it being finished, the trick of workmanship is dis- 
closed. The explanation of the comings and goings of The 
Jackal is infantile in its absurdity. Obviously the story 
would never have been conceived but for the existence of 
Sherlock Holmes. In its design and execution it is Sherlock 
Holmes and sheer nonsense. 


‘It is clever,’ Dr. Jouyson admitted when giving his 
opinion on the performance of a player on the double-bass, 
The Baron says ditto to 
Dr. Jounsoy, applying the remark to Life of My Heart (Scott 
Publishing Co., Ltd.), by Vicroria Cross. Clever decidedly, 
and therefore the more likely to exercise a pernicious 
influence on some inexperienced, over-impressionable youthful 
readers, from whose hands the Baron, in loco parentis, would 
certainly withhold it. It is the story of a young English girl 
who, besides being, as a classic, a Porson in petticoats, is a 
marvellous mathematician, and an accomplished linguist. In 
ten months after her arrival in India she speaks Hindustani 
fluently. Had her familiarity been confined to the language 
all would have been well, but this cynical, artistic-minded, 
heathenish young female philosopher, aged twenty, who 
despises her own people, becomes enamoured of a youthful 
Pathan, aged eighteen, a “chetai-wallah” or native “help,” 
which, anglicised, means a kind of bottle-washer ealled in 
to assist Jeames. No wonder that her father, the respectable 
old General, retired, should put his foot down, and, when 
refusing his consent to such a marriage, should put his foot 
up and kick the coloured Apollo-like youth down stairs and 
out of the house. But the girl elopes with the dusky lad 
who has “received the order of the boot,” and the rest is 
tragic savagery. 

This, the authoress’s latest, is “‘ affectionately inscribed to the 
young, to the romantic, to those who possess beauty, and those 
who believe that love is the best gift of life,” because, she says, 
such “alone should read it, for they alone will understand it.” 
If the above conditions be rigidly insisted upon, the circulation 
would be considerably limited. And the Baron would not grieve 
were this the case. The vendor at the counter would have a 
difficult task before him; since, to any applicant, after deciding 
whether he, or she, “ possessed, beauty” or not (“ passable ”’ 
wouldn’t do), he would have to put these questions-— Firstly, 
“ How old are you?” The applicant must be still “ young ;” 
shall we say between nineteen and twenty-five? Secondly, 
“Are you romantic?” This would have to be proved by 
statement of the applicant’s lite 
rary taste generally. Thirdly, 
“What do you believe about 
love?” Should the answers 
fail to satisfy the conditions of 
the authoress’s catechism, then 
the applicant will not be deco- 
rated with this latest specimen 
ofa Victoria Cross. The Baron 
is not of opinion that the appli- 
cant would be a loser by the 
decision. The Baron places this 
example of misapplied talent on 
“ The Index ’—but not on that 
of any circulating library. 
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